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THE MADNESS OF MAN 

BY ALICE BROWN 



WHEN it comes to grips with disease, the enemy of the 
flesh, human kind knows what to do. It puts itself in the 
hands of science, praying, with the fervor of the terrified 
atom, to be delivered, at all costs, from the " body of this 
death." Tuberculosis has been all but crowded inside those 
doors before which Mytyl and Tyltyl paused on their prog- 
ress of wonder, — incarcerated ignominiously with Cold-in- 
the-Head. Another decade and cancer will be bundled 
after it. And yet, though we are taking thought of the body, 
we show no smallest sign of recognizing any urgent need of 
fighting the madness of our collective mind. For mankind 
is mad, never more so than in this present reaction from 
great imperative issues that would not be denied. It has 
" eaten of the insane root." The world is a more or less 
simpering Bedlam broken loose, and America, our inter- 
mittently recreant and always our beloved, is possibly, after 
Russia, the most irresponsible lunatic at large. Inevitably 
tired of war, she blots out the past six years' obsession by star- 
ing unwinkingly at one small figure held very near the eyes : 
Peace, sprucely equipped with olive branch and dove. Re- 
mind her of the present confusion of conflict in the Eastern 
world and she virtually, out of an optimism attendant on the 
full dinner-pail of one capacity or another, repudiates it as 
a disturbance that can in any sense afflict the actuality of the 
goddess before her myopic gaze. And this dogged equa- 
nimity of hers affects work and play alike in every quarter 
connected with the business of life. The editor and the 
theatrical manager even, those " abstract and brief chron- 
icles " of public opinion, issue the edict that literature and 
the stage, if they expect to be supported, must now ignore 
this biggest drama the world has seen since the Crucifixion. 
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As W. J. Locke pertinently and somewhat bitterly puts it, 
the artist who presents life through any form of words, 
though he is dealing with a world absolutely different, bone 
and sinew, from the world before 1914, must now proceed 
on " the amazing postulate that there has been no war." We 
simply have not heard that Queen Anne is dead, that actual 
fighting is by no means over, and that, furthermore, whole- 
sale destruction has transferred itself from shell holes and 
trenches to the human mind. And we have fortified our- 
selves against earthly ills by the exquisitely simple device of 
not looking at them. We are not at the moment being killed 
by any device of Teuton deviltry. We are not walking in 
daily horror of that colossal greed which is the Teutonism 
that has descended unweakened from barbarians who dyed 
the red page of ancient history. " We have scotched the 
snake." We have not killed it. Nor can we actually kill it 
beyond peradventure of its secreting new venom and stirring 
deadlier coils, because we are not by inheritance and belief 
butchers of our kind. When the enemy throws up his hands, 
we grant him amnesty. It is the rule of the dreadful game. 
Yet though we may not, in slaying, crowd him off the planet, 
he is still, by his own confessed intent, our enemy and the 
enemy of all mankind that lives in the sun. And though he 
is powerless at the moment to sally out on a kill, " if it be not 
now, yet it will come," and the collective human brain can 
only train itself for austere guardianship of the future. And 
when it comes to that, altruistically speaking, his future 
also; there must be strait waistcoats enough to go round. 
Yet we are not developing our national intelligence to that 
end, or to any end not individual, unformulated, confused, — 
that is, if we are to be judged through deeds and not by that 
fountain ever falling, a plethora of words. 

For since we have, like the rest of the world, declined 
upon a democratic level of free speech as raw, in the main, 
as it is untrammeled, we are all babbling at once in a con- 
fusion of tongues. You can hardly meet a stranger to-day 
without wondering in what camp you find him. You try the 
conversational ice gingerly. He, meanwhile, is tiptoeing 
toward you with an equal circumspection and it is not until 
one of you stumbles into a shibboleth or, losing patience, 
ventures the unprovoked recitation of his civic creed, that 
you know whether to strike hands or get away from each 
other as soon as is decently possible. The world was seeth- 
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ing with philanthropy, broken out in eruptions of social 
service, before the war, but the war itself has brought home 
to even the unpractised mind a conjecture that life itself is a 
ticklish business. The dullest eyes have had at least mo- 
mentary recognition of the exceeding deep pitfalls where 
human kind is likely to find itself if it makes a misstep. 
Conscious of the variedness and complexity of this difficult 
business called living, and equally obtuse to the need for 
special knowledge of the desperate remedies the time de- 
mands, we solace ourselves with pleasing humbugs, we go 
about peddling rose-scented panaceas. (And it is a fact not 
to be pursued to impolite conclusions that these assuaging 
unguents for the mind yield handsome royalties. Humanity 
loves to be solaced. It adores being fooled. It will pay 
you richly for fooling it.) As to apprehension of that un- 
clean ghost of Teuton aggression, we wave it aside with a 
" Tush ! tush ! 'twill not appear." Because Germany cannot 
pay her debts on the nail, we find warrant, as touching for- 
giveness of trespasses, in Holy Writ, and question whether 
she need, in the most absolute sense, pay at all. It is, we 
opine, a wrong to children not yet born to saddle them with 
colossal obligations incurred by their forbears, and we show 
no tendency to illuminate that implacable index finger, 
again of Holy Writ, pointing out the stony way of the 
" third and fourth generation of them " that live under the 
gospel of hate. Now indisputably the children of Germany 
may well be rickety children, and that any children of any 
race should suffer lack, is an offense so monstrous that sacred 
childhood itself might well be conceived of as rising up 
with accusing might in that court where " their angels do 
always behold the face " of the Father. They may reason- 
ably have been crippled by the political crimes of their 
progenitors. But there are other children in the wide areas 
Germany and Austria trampled into wastes comparable 
only to unimagined circles of Hell. Grave witnesses have 
seen to it that we have abundant evidence. They have 
shown us pictures of the enfeebled children of France, Bel- 
gium, and the East, typical victims out of those multitudes 
whom Germany and her fellow raiders went far toward 
bleeding white, — little weazened men and women old in 
grief. Our present lax benevolence to Germany is not paid 
for out of our own pockets. It is paid for by the shattered 
future of the races she despoiled,— victims not only of the 
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Hun but of our crooked logic in a world policy haphazard 
and confused. 

" As we forgive our debtors " — divine largess ! Yet 
human forgiveness, that wistful imitator of the All-Good, is 
benign only when it alloys the golden cup with that sterner 
metal mined out of the wisdom of the All-Wise. What is 
the forgiveness competent to keep the balance between the 
moral health of the criminal and the security of the victim? 
Is it license for wholesale evasion, an extravagance of justi- 
fication untouched by reason, void of common equity? A 
third and fourth generation even of Germany might be con- 
ceived of by a vaulting imagination as grimly appraising 
the value in character units of being held to the colossal task 
of recompense by creditors inexorably just. The little 
Teuton, born to his inherited debt, might conclude, out of 
the logical mind he will also inherit, that, on the only type 
of evidence the Teuton mind seems capable of following, 
outlawry does not, from a commercial point of view, pay. 
Strange vision of our " neighbor Hans " respecting his 
obdurate creditors for teaching him to live in even unwill- 
ing truce with human kind! Yet incredible things have 
happened in the last six years' reversals of world probabil- 
ities. The All-Highest, his overweening significance all but 
forgotten, sawing wood at Amerongen — there we had a 
grotesque vaudeville " turn " inserted in the logic of our 
world play. If we knew how to manage our stage, what just 
reversals, what glorious " curtains " might we not yet see! 

How does the chaos and red ruin of Russia find us? 
Divided, it is true, but ingenuously sympathetic with any 
revolt clever enough to march under the banner of love to 
man. We have conjured so long with the great word " lib- 
erty," we have lived in such outward security under her 
bright aegis, that the very sound of it summons us to an 
involuntary championship. Bolshevism itself cannot daunt 
us, for we simply, some hundred thousands of us, look on 
evil with a glad insistence that it can't be so very black after 
all, because anything else would be contrary to a comfort- 
able going to bed o' nights. Bolshevism, the drunken giant, 
lusty from food, dripping with " brothers' blood," crowned 
with all the vices of all the tyrants since time began, must, in 
his secret counsels, roar out derision at us. At such rose-leaf 
simplicity of trust the augurs wink. We vapor and they 
know it. We are mentally perverse, oblique, cock-eyed. 
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Is it possible that we are sincere in our equanimity? 
Are we actually ignorant that the world is still aflame? Do 
we think the act of our getting out the engines at the last 
did quench the fire for all time within a long perspective, 
and we, at least, are safe? I believe, as a nation, we do. 
The land is " made glorious summer by this sun " of a 
sophistical prosperity. We are not only at ease, but we 
swagger under the assumption that the war is conclusively 
won — and by us. It is true that, in one sense, we did win it, 
that, so desperate was the moment, the impact of our tardy 
championship was enough to shiver the shield of German 
arrogance. But in no other sense did we win it, and this 
despite the valor of our men and women, the concerted force 
of their brave rallying. We were the spectator who watches 
the drowning man and his rescuer battling toward the shore 
and who, when they are both on the point of going down 
exhausted, steps in, his own breath and muscle at their maxi- 
mum, and saves them. The dramatic deed is his, its blazon 
and reward, but the man who unhesitatingly plunged, who 
hung on, against hope, against belief, his is the nunc plaudite 
of the all-seeing gods. We are told by the easy-going that 
these things are no more to be remembered, and that to 
rehearse them is ungenerous. We are given specious reasons 
why it was, in some never comprehensible way, wiser to lull 
the nation with weasel words while the world was dying. 
And it is true that in the simplest and most terrific indict- 
ment of human accountability ever written, " what's done 
is done." Only, being done, the bloody deed of our Great 
Refusal cries aloud from the ground, warning us to walk 
softly and swear by all the pains and penalties incurred by 
recreant honor, never to shirk responsibility again. But we 
are by no means walking softly. We are speeding along 
the highway of a specious prosperity. No miserere Domine 
for us, or, if it sparsely rise, it is overborne by the strangu- 
lated gutturals of the multitudinous motor car, going, it 
knows not quite where, but, according to trenchant slang, 
perennially " on the way." The breath of prayer is husky 
in our throats, choked by the stench of gasoline, drowned 
out in jazz. We have forgotten that the world is in anguish. 
We still in effect believe this is " no concern of ours." Was 
ever more crooked thinking bent out of the straight lines of 
the eternal laws? 

There were times after the great bonfire blaze of 1914 
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when it seemed as if moral vision was clouded save on a few 
mounts of transfiguration where men decided swiftly and 
died upon their word. Incarnate evil had risen and rioted. 
France, Belgium and England responded in an incredible 
rush of valor and swift action. Was it out of their own 
acute peril that they thundered their Everlasting No and 
backed it up so gloriously? or was it because they were clear- 
sighted enough to grasp the issue as it really was : that death 
itself — not only the destruction of the moment but the moral 
decay of the world — would follow the footsteps of the vic- 
torious Hun? We were slow of apprehension. Great 
winds had risen. They blew aside the veils of hypocrisy and 
custom. Silhouetted against that flaming background in 
France and Flanders we saw the incarnate values of life, — 
horned and hoofed or winged and crowned, there they 
strove before us. And while we still, for a space agonizing 
now to remember, temporised and paltered, was it because 
our hearts were hardened by an indurating prosperity that 
we snatched at the base apologia of a " war three thousand 
miles away?" I do not believe it. I do not believe we were, 
in the main, morally so far below the rank and file of other 
nations. It was not the heart in us that failed to function, 
but the brain. We thought crookedly, and the crooked act 
comes inevitably on the heels of crooked thought. We had 
not kept our mental house in order. We were " an un- 
weeded garden " — yet rich enough in teeming rottenness for 
whatever seed unfaithful stewardship and madness drunk 
with its own aggrandizement were diligent to sow there. 
We awoke slowly to the bewildered certainty that the world 
was actually afire. And when that came which had to come, 
the inherent decency in us drove laggard leadership into 
war. But though the violence of our hurtling rush was tre- 
mendous, we fell back, after the impact and recoil, into our 
old sloth of irrational optimism. And there we wallow. 
It would not be strange if we have gone far toward 
making the word democracy a byword and a hissing — save 
that nobody hisses us to any salutary extent. Nobody can 
afford to. We are not too impeccable, but too rich. Who 
would believe equality of living, that beautiful blend of 
justice and compassion, could ever have been allowed to 
degenerate into so uncouth a travesty? " Life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness "—those undying words are the 
eternal blazon of man's rights upon the earth. But we 
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being mad, how do we interpret them? Labor — that 
Briareus-handed Titan which cries out to every other mem- 
ber of the body politic, " I have no need of thee " — inter- 
prets them through growling defiance of the world it pro- 
poses to sap, not serve : " Yesterday was yours. To-day is 
mine. You have walked in silk attire. Now I can wipe my 
feet on velvet, and preferably the web you made me weave. 
I am stronger than you. Therefore the earth is mine. There 
is no god but the god of mechanical power. The god that 
builds altars and tends life in unregarded ways — he is no 
god. He who turns the full dinner-pail into the banquet 
that swells the rich man's base rotundity — he only is our 
god." 

All which indicates that Labor has learned nothing from 
its long struggle upward out of the stithy of oppression and 
of pain. He is as mad as his whilom masters. 

It is a tradition old as man that out of pain comes a bit- 
ter wisdom and the gentleness of right living, that poverty 
and endurance of themselves sweeten the heart and clarify 
the soul. If that is true, what should not Labor have 
learned in the old dark days when there were masters and 
want and scourges, slavery underground and dizzied chil- 
dren at the looms? Who would believe it could not have 
kept at least one jewel from the matrix of the earth it served, 
distilled some philter of deep wisdom from the bitter 
draught its masters made it brew? If it found the earth a 
via dolorosa, might it not also have gathered seeds of sweet 
herbs by the way, for the healing of the nations coming 
after it? The bond slave of the rich should have been the 
first to see the vision rising like a sun out of his night, not 
only of work for all in a system where all should work, but 
of time earned from every golden day for wholesome pleas- 
ures and the arts, those beneficences that are the enduring 
beauty and solace of the world. I see nothing in the propa- 
ganda of the new builders of democracy beyond an em- 
bruted : " It's our turn now." I hear no pronouncements 
from labor leaders on the worth and incalculable dignity of 
work done on honor. I hear only: "Fewer hours, more 
pay." The bad workman demands the same wage as the 
good, and the right safeguarding of the employer is denied 
him, in that the bad workman may not be discharged lest 
hydra-headed unions rise and bay out their boycott. I find 
in Labor as a class — the class it is rigorously fencing in from 
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just intercourse with the complexity of civil life — no purer 
ardency than to eat, drink and be merry, according to the 
elaborations evolved through years of luxury by the self- 
indulgent rich. As Labor has been all envy, now he falls 
into a servility of imitation of that master he professed to 
scorn. He may have heard something to the effect that a 
man's soul may, without warning, be required of him, but an 
hour at the movies is sufficient to wipe out an uneasy sus- 
picion that neither rich nor poor are immune from penal- 
ties. He is no kinder to his class than the former master 
of their fate has been. Capital squeezes out a weak com- 
petitor, but Labor would cut off the children of a city from 
their milk for an added per cent in carrying it. He would 
silence the telephone for an increased wage and let the coal 
lie at the wharves while his neighbor shivers. He will 
" better the instruction " of his leaders that the way to go 
singing is to throw down the pack and melt the plough- 
share and pruning-book into arabesques for his palace of 
delight. But he is not, in his present orgy of repudiation 
and false values, a builder of palaces. He is a madman 
hollowing out the cell where inevitably he is bound, slouch- 
ing along, a slothful giant bent on privilege. The old work- 
man, dulled and servile at his worst, was more the man than 
this arrogant slacker. Even the old arduous task fervently 
pursued had threads of gold in it, the task that kept a man 
awake thinking out new ways of doing dull deeds better, 
that fostered in his soul a dumb allegiance, not to the master 
who oppressed him but the Maker of all, for the honest 
work of his hands. For then he did serve and beautify the 
world and his work smiled up at him. How has Labor con- 
demned Dives at his sport of pleasure! And not too bit- 
terly: for against the rich man unfaithful to his trust stands 
the most formidable indictment of the avenging years. 
Having the world in his hand, he betrayed it. To his dead- 
ened apprehension, it was not God's jewel to be cut into a 
myriad facets flashing light not only back to heaven but 
down into dark places ; it was a toy to juggle with. And he 
lulled himself with that most ironic soporific of the man 
bent on the pious wiliness of serving two masters : the fig- 
ment of a " condition of life to which it has pleased God to 
call " His children, — no cleverer shifting of responsibility 
than this ! It was Dives who made the East End of London 
and the docks, who made Russia and Siberia : and this by the 
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deed undone. For the man who wields the power of the 
earth is a temporal god. If it fails to thrive under his 
stewardship he is an unjust steward, and though the Master 
of the vineyard may delay in coming, he comes. The rich 
man, partaking in his degree of the madness of mankind, 
has invited his own Nemesis. We are left in no doubt of 
that. Again has Holy Writ been sufficiently explicit, and 
later prophets, including the labor leader, have not failed in 
corroborative denunciation. 

But while Labor fulminates against the unfaithful rich, 
what of its own accountability? As it storms the high places 
to-day, it is not a multitude of giants, but a Falstaff' s army 
perverse of will and weak in the bone because it has bec- 
koned to itself the most terrible curse known to man, where- 
by he is punished by negations, the atrophy of his capacity 
for a rich spiritual inheritance. Nemesis does not merely 
follow your trail and squat on the doorstone of the house of 
life where you take refuge, saying: "I am here." Over 
and over she works by the dry rot of degeneration. She 
closes the gate to the avenues of wonder, and her mists rise 
before it so that you do not even see it close. You forget 
there ever was a gate and a track beyond to everlasting 
loveliness, — 

Lilies like thoughts, roses like words, 
In the sweet brain of June. 

Through those inexorable laws that both strengthen or cor- 
rode the will of man according as he is straight or crooked, 
true or false, she moulds him to his fate. If you are at your 
bestial banqueting of low delights you are not invited to the 
marriage supper where the draught is of no earthy vintage 
and angels and archangels make delicious music, " harping 
with their harps." Or you were invited to that marriage 
supper of pure intent and holy purposes, but you had an 
engagement and failed to come, or the invitation dropped 
from your lax hand unread and you went on boozing from 
that yeasty cup of arrogance of power. Poor Labor, in its 
little hours of coveted authority! It has minimised hours 
and piled up pay, but it has also repudiated good work, and 
against that the gods are angry. Therefore rot is in its 
bones. For if man may be saint-like when he endures, he is 
god-like when he creates, partaking then of the very nature 
of his Father who created him. When the poet wakes from 
his dream at dawn, to the sound of rhythmic feet and lyres 
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leading them, he may well salute the God of dance and lyre 
with the amazed thanksgiving: " This I made." And so it 
runs through varying degrees. The clean room, the loaf of 
bread, the house built on honor, the garden clear of weeds, 
these also are creative acts, and the doer has his guerdon 
over and above any wage in joining that same paean to the 
Master who also works. He has added something to the 
earth's beauty or her productiveness. He is in tune with the 
rhythm of things made. He is a son of God. But when he 
scamps the job and flouts at homely needs, he is a renegade 
against the law whereby alone man can live. 

What dreams we had in the days following our awaken- 
ing in 1917, of the new earth at ease under a heaven friendly 
because it was unobscured, when we should have cleaned out 
the Augean stables filthy from the awakening of Barbar- 
ossa's horsemen ! In that moment of anguish, we were, for a 
heart's beat of terrified recognition, actually on the way 
back to old allegiances. The bravest rushed to cover in 
poetry and the thought of God. We believed with an eager 
credulity that mankind had at last learned that final lesson. 
The old injustices were dead. The phrase was current 
everywhere, that those who had bought us that bright 
guerdon " must not die in vain." Our girls, in uniformed 
vigor, did the most menial and most daring deeds with a 
sober efficiency. We said that woman, too, was set free from 
the toils of custom. She need no more assert her equality 
with man in the sterner virtues, for she had accepted the 
supreme challenge and endured the ordeal, chaste as Arte- 
mis, fearleses as the Amazonian queens. What did she do, 
poor prisoner to her own abrogated instincts, when the 
armistice, which was no peace but a new complexity of 
strife, stripped her of emergency clothes and her emergency 
frame of mind? She who had won freedom for her rhyth- 
mic muscles stepped into a skirt no wider than her brother's 
trouser leg and went hobbling along in it down the titter- 
ing aisles of time. She mounted on the fool's dais of 
highest heels to peg about the more uncertainly, she painted 
over the bloom of her beauty with the cosmetics predicted 
by Mrs. Tanqueray for the raddled face of the passee demi- 
monde, and went forth in abbreviated chiffon to dance, 
" cheek to cheek," dances as ugly as provocative. 

She is the astounding enlivener of a late best-seller that 
is said, in an authoritative quarter, to embody the " glorious 
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spirit of abounding youth," and if the portrait of her as 
therein set forth is no libel, but a true copy, she is the piti- 
able victim of precocious sex recognitions. One of the 
pseudo-intellectual bromides of the present confusion of 
mental values is " class consciousness." She is the bizarre 
embodiment of an undigested sex consciousness. She is the 
wantoning reaction against what this tell-tale novel of 
" abounding youth " calls the " hypocritical era." Was the 
era of restrained discussion and modesty of mien and dress 
entirely hypocritical? Is mere decency of demeanor hypoc- 
risy? Decency, one is inclined to say, is like a clean shirt. 
You may be very dirty under it, but you'd better have the 
shirt. Now, I do not believe that girlhood in her present 
phase of moral and physical high kicking is of necessity 
more attractive to the young manhood with any sort of tradi- 
tion behind it than if she did not unveil her beauties to sun, 
moon and planets seven. Difference, not mimicry, was ever 
the more piquing. And she still loves, with all the fierceness 
nature planted in her, to attract her mate. She has not 
changed in that. The old-time impulse of surging blood 
and waking heart is in her as it was in those other maids, 
Perdita and Desdemona of sweet, fragrant memory, — Juliet, 
too, and Beatrice and Rosalind, for though in them the tides 
of life rose mountain high and swamped the dykes, yet were 
they of such a genius of fine behavior as to be still of beauties 
all compact. No, the rowdy young girl of present day por- 
trayals, she who has no more eloquent rebuttal of her elders 
than to bid them " shut up," she is still the challenger of 
love. But why challenge so whoopingly, why " spoil the 
bread and spill the wine "? There is but one answer: be- 
cause she, too, is the victim of a time so palpably " out of 
joint." The germs of world madness have settled upon her 
also and bred in her a grotesque travesty of youth. 

I cannot believe that the human race deliberately chooses 
to be immoral and uncouth. I do not even believe that it 
sees the good and yet does evil. I can only conclude that it 
may honestly echo the ironic apology of Hamlet: "My 
wit's diseased." Who shall otherwise account for these 
things save by an indictment of willful disobedience so ter- 
rible that the dignity of man made in God's image forbids 
our making it? We are told that the greater cities of Europe 
whirled into gayety in the reaction after the armistice. What 
we ourselves did and what we are doing now, we know, and 
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can hardly have the face to confess. We remember those 
deadly intervals when it was first possible to believe that 
France might be left to stand alone, with nothing but lip 
service guaranteed her, after the vows and plaudits echoing 
over Christendom in our time of need. We know how glibly 
we are discussing the fate of Poland. Does all this mean 
that death rigor of the heart we call unfaithfulness, ingrati- 
tude? Or may it be that mankind's mind is indeed not serv- 
ing him, that he falls into such a damnable bathos of base 
action because he is mentally incapable of assimilating the 
fruits of experience and setting his conduct by the dial of 
the old unchanging laws? Can it be that the cry of divine 
compassion, " they know not what they do," had a specific 
scientific meaning, and that the human brain did not then, 
and does not now, comprehend in any degree the deeds it 
justifies? Of a certainty, if there is anything but a satiric 
lack of kindness in the overlordship of this present life, we 
are set here for a purpose wholly benevolent to us, a purpose 
that seems to involve the freedom of the will. Our great 
Master is not governing us by any sporadic interference even 
in the most piteous emergencies. He has allowed us to in- 
scribe our own Tables of the Law out of the scrappy legends 
of experience, and here, in the midst of tempest and up- 
heaval, we are to decipher them and decide whether we shall 
obey. But can it be that we are as yet so mentally incapable 
that we cannot read what the stylus of time has so painfully 
wrought, cannot adequately choose? Can it be also that 
the human brain has not kept pace with the complexity of 
human action? Decisions are demanded of it that were 
absolutely foreign to the planet when it was less overbur- 
dened with life. The ease of communication has brought 
mankind into a nearness that is alarming, unless it can learn, 
by equal steps, a strict honor of action, an interdependent 
helpfulness. Once it was a far cry from Ponkapog to 
Pesth. Now it has been demonstrated that what happens 
in Serbia can be felt in the remotest corner of New England. 
" There'll be trouble in the Balkans in the spring " was 
sometime a humorous refrain. But the Balkans have amply 
proved to us that, if there is trouble there, the farthest limit 
of human life may be washed by the ripple of it. Are we 
so dizzied by the complexity of monstrous forces that our 
childish remedy is to act not according to the inherited con- 
sensus of opinion in mankind which is called common sense, 
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but to take refuge in jerry-built temples of unsound benevo- 
lences and chant the litanies of an unsupported optimism? 
Are we actually unequal to our task, not of a meddlesome 
guardianship of races foreign to our every habit of thought, 
but to that sane commerce of free minds whereby alone the 
nations of the earth will learn to live in decent amity? There 
are tremendous perspectives before us, not merely down the 
corridors of time as history dimly opens them, but over the 
seething sea of the present, the incompleted act, the clamor- 
ing belief. We have not yet built the ships to sail that sea. 
He will be a great shipwright who lays their keel; it will 
take a master mariner to guide them. 

Where are the roots of action, both in the individual and 
the race? I believe they are in the unseen, nourished by our 
will, starved through our neglect, and that the prime cause 
of deterioration in our public life is the decay of the imag- 
ination, that beautiful handmaid of the brain, that angel 
who drops manna when we hunger and sings us songs of the 
almost despaired-of " divine event toward which the whole 
creation moves." We have chilled and starved her " noble 
rage," elbowed her aside and trodden over her to our debas- 
ing quests. If we had given her the food of a right regard, 
she would have dwelt among us and taught us that worship 
accepted of the true gods. Our temples would have risen 
from sound foundations, we should have discoursed imper- 
ishable music until somehow the accordant intervals would 
have moved our blood to their own rhythm, and some child 
among us might have snatched more music from the stars to 
beguile us into those ravishments we are credulous of when 
we read about them in that age when the gods walked and 
the world was young. If we had followed the path of the 
imagination to the true gods, we should not be smashing one 
another at this game of fisticuffs for the mammoth gains of 
trade. And the imagination is not only the purveyor of 
beauty; she is the mother of sympathy as well. She can see 
into the hearts of God's children who bear the too grievous 
load, and feel with them the rasp of sobbing breath, the 
hunger and the thirst. She alone leads the doubting heart 
to that mingled tenderness and service and divine credulity 
which is called religion. She whispers into men's ear the 
rapt ecstasy: Credo, quia impossibile est. 

Alice Brown. 



